in tradition, ana are intended to ensure that instruction is paced at students' ability to learn, and that subjects are mastered before the student advances. An unintended consequence is that students feel stigmatized. They are separated from many of their peers and develop a sense of uncertainty and alienation toward school (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 1989). More significant, both practices involve substantial risks for students' academic achievement.
Ability Grouping ("Tracking")
Ability grouping takes different forms. Usually, students are assigned to one class by ability and move together from subject to subject. Less rigid methods occur when students are assigned by ability to each subject separately. Although it is presumed that different forms of tracking will affect students differently, the little research that has been conducted has not detected consistent differences, and in this discussion, we do not distinguish among them (see Slavin, 1990). Students enter each grade level with a range of competencies, social skills, and behavioral styles. Given this diversity, educators have long questioned the merits of grouping students for instruction on the basis of one or more selected attributes (Dewey, 1938). Traditionally, educators have tended to instruct students in homogeneous groups, though the practice recently has been a focus of much research and debate. Proponents generally assume that low achievers will learn more effectively, and instruction will be more efficient, with students of similar ability. Opponents see tracking as stigmatizing and assert that both social and academic development will be diminished (see Slavin, 1990).2
Ability grouping for academic instruction begins informally during kindergarten and the early elementary years. Grouping decisions, typically for reading and math, are based on teachers' judgments, although research shows that low-income and minority students are often inappropriately tracked to the slower groups (Rist, 1970;
2Those who believe that homogeneous instruction has potential as an instructional tool use the phrase "ability grouping." Others use the phrase "tracking," in part due to concerns that "ability" is a misnomer given that current assessments have questionable validity for the purpose of grouping students. We use the terms interchangeably.